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in all that philosophers had written about iguanodons, ichthyo- 
sauri, and megatheriums, could not believe in the former 
existence of this New Zealand bird. Professor Owen waited 
his time. Causing inquiries to be made in New Zealand, his 
emissaries at length succeeded in collecting some disjointed 
bones. Forthwith they were packed offin a trunk directed to the 
man of bones in Lincoln's-inn-fields, London. Arrived at their 
destination, the bones were put together on wires, and formed 



the very skeleton which our artist has depicted. Some of the 
vertebrae of the neck are yet wanting, as the reader wil 
observe, but there stands the wire representative of the length 
to which they should extend. Let us hope, as gold-hunting 
has now commenced in New Zealand, that some nugget-hunter 
will turn up amongst his more ignoble treasure these missing 
bones, and thus enable the worthy anatomist to complete his 
bird. 




NOTURNI8 MANTBLLI. 



THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.-BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Teach me thy love, thou meek philosopher! 

Show me thy nightly visions, bright-eyed seer ! 
Give me thy faith ! — why should I blindly err 
And shrink with anxious fear ?" 

Mary Hourilt. 



But let us return to Leonard. The words of Mr. Pierrpoint 
had sunk with the sharpness of a dagger into Leonard's soul — 
the old wound re-opened — the fearful moment had arrived, 
when, cost him all brightness of the future, Agnes must know 
the truth. To have so long with cowardice concealed the truth 
rom her was baseness. 



Silently Leonard and Agnes paced the terrace, and silently 
descended towards the little stream. Leonard's eyes never 
raised themselves from the earth ; but in Agnes there was 
an extraordinary excitement, her large brown eyes flashed 
with a weird light — her slight form raised itself with an 
extraordinary vigour, her small white hands were grasped as 
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if she sought to repress some violent internal emotion. She 
seemed to shrink from all contact with Leonard, and yet, her 
eyes watched him with an eager restlessness, with a searching, 
extraordinary gaze. 

They descended the sloping banks of the stream — the swans 
approached, their plumage tinged with the glow of the depart- 
ing evening, as the eternal snow of the Alps is tinted ; but 
neither of the lovers observed this beauty upon the swans, 
nor their approach. Suddenly Leonard cast himself down 
upon the turf, burying his face in hands which trembled 
like aspen leaves, and bowed his head upon his knees. A 
vast spasm seemed to shoot through nerve and brain. Agnes 
watched him, like one turned to stone, except that her eyes 
became even brighter and keener, and. her face seemed to 
sharpen in the approaching twilight. 

" Leonard — you are Mordant's son — that poor manicc was 
your mother !" — slowly, clearly, and sharply ejaculated Agnes 
— her voice seemed to come forth from her inmost being, and 
yet her lips scarcely moved; but her hands grasped each 
other tighter and ever tighter, and her face became more rigid. 
" God, thou art merciful," murmured a faint, hoarse voice 
from between the clasped hands of Leonard ; but he neither 
raised his head, nor ceased to shiver with his strange spasm. 

" It was base — '■ spoke Agnes, with a voice clear, low, and 
sharp — " base to have concealed aught of such import from 
me ; you have sunk deep, deep in my esteem ; you should 
have mirrored yourself in my soul, as in a glass, as I have 
done and ever would do by you. What is your faith in me, 
Leonard, when you conceal matter of such vital import? But 
this will require much consideration on my part, and — 
reason with me is strong as love. But Leonard, Leonard," 
cried she, wildly flinging herself down beside him, and draw- 
ing his bowed head towards her and pressing it against her 
breast, and looking down upon the closed eyelids of her lover's 
white face, with an expression which must have wrung his 
soul for ever had he seen it, "Why, why, have you done 
what was base — unworthy of you, of me ; of your father's 
memory ?— speak, speak to me, clear yourself. I now know 
all— it is dreadful, sad ; but worst, worst of all, is that 
cowardice, that baseness ! But I love you, Leonard — Oh, God, 
oh, God, how much, how at times beyond reason, I knew not 
till this moment ;" and Agnes burst into a fit of weeping. 

Why did not Leonard take her in his arms, and with words 
of eloquent truth confess his weakness, unfolding his soul's 
sickness before this deep, strong love ? He neither heard nor 
saw it. Agnes was a portion of the present— of the future— 
her words descended not into the dark, troublous Bethesda of 
his soul as the angel of healing. The wings of the mournful 
Past were around him— the Past held him chained with the 
letters of fatalism. Leonard, God had placed a strong, an 
energetic, a fervently loving soul beside yours, proffering to 
you a draught of Lethe ; unveiling a new heaven and a new 
earth, and you turned aside, dashing the cup from her hands, 
and binding yourself yet tighter and tighter in your chains. 
You said to your soul, these are the chains springing from 
the graves and the dead lives of Augustus and Ursula 
Mordant ; my life was their life— my death will be theirs. 
But love, Leonard, is life, is the fulness of life, the creative 
power, the consoler, the strengthener ! Let love lay a hand of 
magic upon your bruised heart. But no electric thrill passes 
through you ; yours is a death, a darkness, an annihilation ! 

When Leonard, as if by a violent effort, aroused himself out 
of his miserable paroxysm, he saw Agnes rapidly pacing up 
and down the side of the stream; her arms were tightly 
pressed upon her breast, her profile looked stern and hard. 
As he approached her, she turned almost fiercely round, and 
said, "Leonard, I shall set off to Sweden,— I shall now do 
that which I have long intended to do ; you must throw off 
also this sloth which has crept upon you— which, to a de<*ree 
has crept upon me. Now that I know the secret of your°life| 
— which I had certainly every right to have known much 
earlier,— I shall look at your character from a totally different 
point of view. This sloth, this morbidness, is to a degree 
inherited— that is a serious, very serious matter in my eyes, 



with my knowledge of physiological laws, an awful subject ot 
importance. But you must arouse yourself, — Leonard! 
Leonard !" cried she with a momentary glow of that deep 
tenderness passing over and softening heir features ; "my 
pride will be bitterly wounded if you do not achieve all that, 
as my husband, you must achieve. I will not," and a fire 
flamed up through her whole being, and she stamped her foot 
violently upon the ground, " marry « man whom I must des- 
pise — who is a slave either to circumstance, to fate, to weak- 
ness ! I will be great, and so must he ! My eyes are 
unsealed, Leonard, you have a stern judge ;" and with an 
indescribable pride she approached Leonard, and laying her 
quivering hand— a hand quivering with passion, not with 
weakness— upon his arm, she slowly said, " I never break my 
word— I have given my troth— I shall not withdraw it ; but I 
shall be your judge— your task-mistress. You must be strong, 
free, and noble. I will tear out my very heart and trample it 
beneath my feet sooner than it shall swerve from the dictates 
of my reason!" And Leonard felt that she would do. this. 
He had not seen the undying love which had looked out of her 
sad, strange eyes ; he always had considered her one of those 
women in whom the intellect far overbalances the heart, — he 
had been fascinated, his intellect had delighted in intercourse 
with her — she had bound him with an irresistible spell — but 
love her he did not ; at this moment this became clear to him — 
and he cast the fault of it upon her. " Where in her is the 
sympathy," said a cry of anguish in his soul, " before which 
I could unfold my misery,— she has no love, no pity in her 
nature, — love, which is the sole pulse, yet waking within me 
stops, as she with her pride, her stern merciless eyes ap- 
proaches me!" Yet, why did he not then unbind the chains 
which bound him to this cold being ? " Agnes," he said, in a 
tone cold as her own, "lam glad you know this one secret of 
my life. I was about to have told it to you when your lips 
spoke the words — the misery connected with it — the whole 
blight which it has flung over my life, you with your strong 
and powerful nature never would or could perceive ; you do 
not conceive the tortures which it and its concealment have 
occasioned me, could you— even you, dear Agnes, might 
pardon: Now that you know this secret, and look into the 
one darkened chamber of rrij soul, have mercy— pardon . if 
you can. You are right in your determination to pursue 
your career, and to put now into execution your journey 
to Sweden. I should bitterly regret to in any way have 
placed an obstacle in your path ; your energy cannot fail to 
influence me. Ask anything now concerning my life, Agnes ; 
all lies before you. Publish my real name if you will, to Miss 
Pierrpoint, to the world ; I no longer care. There was at first 
no more reason in assuming the name than to conceal myself 
from the pursuits of my poor, poor mother, and to shroud my 
success— miserable success— from the eyes of my uncle, until 
it should burst upon him with a perfectly blinding glory. 
Fool that I was ! Then came habit and a hundred small 
entanglements that rendered it difiicult for Leonard Hale to 
return into Leonard Mordant. But I detest falseness as much 
as you do. It will be well to have this ended." 

" But this cannot so soon be ended, be set right," said 

Agnes, " yet the way will clear itself up to me— the way will 

open— but no more untruth— no more shadow of an untruth!" 

" There are old friends of mine, kind, loving, and trusting 

friends, whom I have only too much neglected of late, Agnes, 

and whom I should like you to become acquainted with 

Lucretia and Mary Gaywood, and their little nephew, Cuth- 
bert. The Gay woods have known me from a child ; knew my 
unhappy parents, and yet they still respect and even, I believe, 
feel affection for me — talk with them, Agnes." 

" I shall wish to know them," was her brief reply. 
Oh, Leonard and Agnes ! a cloud, a phantom, a misery 
almost without a name has risen up between you ! In Leonard 
was aroused pride, spite of his self-condemnation— and there 
was no love of the one who had wounded and aroused this 
pride, rather a terror of her, and disgust began to whisper 
within the secret and dim recesses of his soul. 
In Agnes was aroused suspicion, which would never, never 
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rest, and which, with its lynx eyes, would pierce through long 
years past and long years to come, and a sense of justice and 
firmness seized upon this suspicion, making it their servant, 
their bloodhound, who must hunt out the truth, and then must 
come the final struggle of Love and Reason. 

The two walked up and down by the dark margin of the 
brook, — twilight sank duskily over all, — and as they walked 
they conversed with a strange calmness, and as though no 
terrible shock had agitated their inmost souls and the whole 
course of their lives. Agnes had arranged the plan of her 
journey, she would start within a week. 

A sudden gust of wind swept across the water, agitating its 
placid surface ; the swans aroused by the approaching storm 
fluttered their wings, and uttering a wild cry dashed out into 
the stream from their lair beneath the reeds. The wind 
roared through the trees, and heavy rain-drops began to fall ; 
the two returned towards the house where already Honoria 
was calmly reading aloud an article in the Quarterly Review 
to her father and the old lady by the brilliant light of the 
lamp. John was speeding away towards London. 

"Without one pressure of their hands or lips the lovers came 
out of the storm and the darkness into the warm and brilliant 
room, their faces had a ghastly and haggard look, and it 
seemed even to their own souls as though their lives were for 
ever riven asunder. 



Agnes spent the last evening of her stay with Leonard at 
the Gaywoods. It was a wretched evening, like the whole of 
this wretched time. Lucretia, spite of her earnest desire to . 
like Agnes and believe her worthy of Leonard, could not 
forget her conviction of the hardness of her nature, and 
secretly disliking the idea of her, was cold and restrained. 
Agnes immediately set the Gaywoods down as women of the 
mere ordinary run, of whom in the bottom of her heart she 
had a decided contempt, and a proud and cold expression sate 
upon her countenance quite sufficient to authorise Lucretia in 
her present somewhat hasty judgment. The secret distrust 
of each other in the minds of Leonard and Agnes rendered 
their mutual affection no cement with which to unite these 
elements of repulsion. 

Leonard wished the Gaywoods had not seen Agnes ; and 
even little Cuthbert added to the discomfort and ill-omen of 
the visit, by drawing Leonard aside in the garden, where 
pulling down his head, he whispered into his ear : — 

"Dear friend !" the child was in the habit of so addressing 
Leonard, " you don't then like Iter? She's not your wife. 
I'm sure then you don't like her !" And the strange child, 
either from a certain jealousy, or from some of his strange 
intuitions would not allow Agnes to touch him, and would 
not look at her. 

» Poor Agnes ; poor Leonard ! How those words, " But you 
don't like her !" rang like a demon's voice through his soul 
night and day, day and night for many months to come ! 



Agnes' letters were long and full of detail, her career 
seemed to be one of unclouded success, although not without 
its difficulties and its fatigues ; but these, to a nature such 
as that of Agnes, only gave zest to her undertaking. The 
fresh world of thought opening up to her in the life of the 
north, and in the rich material for her work on the ' ' Universal 
Faith," which she discovered in the libraries of Upsala and 
Stockholm, and in the conversations which she frequently 
enjoyed with one of the greatest of Sweden's learned men, a 
professor of Upsala, who had assisted her in her researches 
with a benevolent and fatherly interest, of which Agnes could 
never speak in sufficiently warm terms, fired Agnes' soul with 
a tenfold vigour. All details she communicated to Leonard 
with a scrupulous care, believing that they would be of 
scarcely less interest to him than to herself, his sympathies 
being especially Scandinavian. "I will not weary him," 
spoke Agnes often to herself, whilst she penned her letters, 
" with the deep yearnings which fill my heart towards him ; 
my actions shall prove my deep, increasing love, which this 
great absence but reveals. His perhaps is a nature itself 



undemonstrative where the deepest feelings are concerned, 
therefore, a nature pained and annoyed by demonstration in 
others— still it is a strange anomaly, his unbounded expres- 
sion of love towards all in the universe, except toward his 
bride, his betrothed ! — But strive unceasingly to arm and 
warn him against his morbid sloth — I must, whether it pain 
or not — candour and truth must go hand in hand with my 
deep love !" 

Leonard reading these letters reasoned from his own point of 
view— "What a proof is here of her cold unsympathetic 
nature — at this great distance she alone writes of her wrork, 
of her success, of speculative intellectual matters— detailing, 
word for word, conversations with the old book- worm ! The 
dazzling dream gradually vanishes ! Where is the love, the 
tenderness, the sympathy which my soul cries for and no- 
where finds ! This unmeaning goad, too, of her words, ' how 
is your picture for Lord de Callis, progressing? Send me word, 
Leonard, what you are doing. I shall be a very hard task- 
mistress, and you must have such and such things completed 
by my return ! ' How little can that nature of steel and iron 
sympathise with the riven nerves and sickening brain ! No, 
Agnes, ours has been a great mistake! Lucretia — who is 
charity itself— I have always felt did not like Agnes ; she 
recognised her as cold and hard — I cannot be mistaken- 
Agnes is one of those strange and miserable'women in whom 
the life of the heart has become withered up to nourish the 
brain!" And Leonard brooded and brooded, falling only... 
deeper and deeper into his musing, and believing himself 
thwarted by fate on all hands. 

Lucretia, spite of herself, did Agnes a bitter injustice— both, 
in her own heart and in Leonard's — she spoke rarely to 
Leonard of Agnes, from many reasons ; and Leonard was 
only too thankful to cease speaking of his betrothed with his 
old friend, for the thought of Agnes gradually deepened into 
a sharp pain. The old intercourse between Leonard and 
the Gaywoods returned, both Leonard and Lucretia tacitly . 
feeling as though poor Agnes had been the enemy who had 
stepped in between their beautiful friendship — another un- 
spoken thought which strengthened their injustice towards the 
poor girl. She became a perfect scape-goat with Lucretia for all 
Leonard's short-comings. "Ah!" sighed Lucretia to her* 
self, ".if that Agnes Singleton had only loved Leonard as 
such a nature deserves — if she had only possessed heart 
enough to comprehend such a being, what a change should 
not we have seen in him ! But his life seems eating itself 
away with misery — she should never, never have left him— 
she could not, had she rightly loved ! She it is who should 
have drawn him forth from his sad dreams, should have been 
the spur, the vigour of his existence ! But she is eaten up by 
her vanity, and by her heartless ambition ! Such beings do 
not deserve the noble name of woman ! — they are even a thou- 
sand times, in my eyes, more disgusting than the woman whose 
whole existence is absorbed in warming her husband's 
slippers and mending her children's socks ! " And Lucretia, 
with all her charity, in her inmost heart of hearts, gave vent 
to a vast indignation — and bitter injustice ! 

And thus month after month Tolled on. Of John Wetherlejf 
the Gaywoods saw little — he was so very hard at work, he 
declared; and "He overworks himself dreadfully, we are" 
sure," often observed they ; " he is grown almost as thin and 
pale as Leonard — what can we do for him?" But their 
hearts could do him no good; neither could any friendly 
attention from Leonard, who frequently looked in upon him; 
always finding John frantically at his work. Leonard's keen 
sense divined John's secret ; and the wonderful power which. 
suddenly developed itself in John's present picture called 
forth even words of praise from Leonard, and first awakened 
respect within him both for John and his genius. 

Spring came on, and with it the time for the completion of* 
the picture. John, in his solitude, as he touched the ter* 
mination of his labour, was seized with a sudden faintness-^ 
the world seemed to reel before him. Leonard one morning 
found him lying upon the floor, in what he at first supposed a 
fit. It was but a swoon, the forerunner, however, of a fierce 
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and all but fatal fever. With that womanly tenderness — such 
a peculiar attribute of Leonard's — he raised his friend and 
bore him to his bed, bathing his fevered brow ; and when a 
melancholy consciousness dawned in John's vague eyes, 
Leonard quitted him for a few moments, and bringing a 
hackney coach conveyed him immediately to that benevolent 
institution, the Sanatorium. Leonard, prompt in action for 
another, though strangely careless of himself, had planned 
with rapid thought all that might be done for his friend. 
"With his last guinea he paid the entrance fee, and only left 
him when laid to moan in miserable, delirious sleep, within a 
shaded and calm chamber of the Sanatorium. He hastened 
with his sad news to Lucretia, knowing her to be a minister- 
ing angel in all times of pain and sadness as well as in times 
of joy. Leonard's and Lucretia's tending of the sick man, 
their self-sacrificing exertions for his continuance in this 
peaceful house of the sick, were one of those poems not 
unfrequently inscribed by the recording angel, — thanks be to 
the divine germ implanted in humanity, some blessed day to 
bloom forth into a celestial blossom of unsurpassable beauty. 

But ere long Lucretia's active exertions on poor John's 
behalf must cease, for little Cuthbert, their idol, was stricken 
with a great evil. In some mad frolic with the boys in the 
playground, the little fellow met with a fall, which, unre- 
garded at first by him, through a generous desire to shield 
his companions from blame, showed at length stealthy signs 
- of a fatal disease. The first terrible discovery of this great 
sorrow was one of those moments in life which the heart 
shrinks from describing. Lucretia's sympathies, however, 
were only the more keenly called forth for John, though little 
of her time could be given to him. Leonard was daily at the 
Sanatorium, and listening to the ravings of John's delirium, 
more profoundly entered into the sanctuary of his friend's 
soul — the flame of love casting fitful illumination upon the 
ark #hd cherubim within. Again were Leonard's nights 
speriffin designs for the publisher as of old, — for the desire to 
maintain his friend'in his haven of peace lent a long forgotten 
spur to-nis sluggishness ; and each day he painted upon the 
beautiful picture of his friend, whilst his own commission for 
Lord de Callis lay neglected in a corner of his room. 

"His work is noble,"' said Leonard to himself, "it is 
wrought in his bloody sweat ; such work must accomplish its 
mission in the world. Honoria must see it as Wetherley's 
emblem among the crowd of insipidities which will furnish 
the walls of our exhibition." It was a relief to Leonard to 
escape from his own thoughts, and for a time to absorb him- 
self in the life of his friend. 

Upon such an hour of labour Honoria herself intruded, 
as we have seen in a former chapter. Her emotion was pro- 
found, and its flood of intense feeling carried along with it a 
certain indignation, which for months had smouldered in her 
breast against Leonard, — she having equally with Agnes 
divined Leonard's secret, and having despised him for what 
she imagined deceit and baseness ; besides which his sloth and 
weakness irritated and bitterly disappointed her, and her 
anxiety for Agnes had augmented in proportion. A certain 
coldness even had arisen between her and Agnes upon this 
subject, Agnes warmly defending her beloved at Honoria's 
first word. But Honoria's heart was touched by Leonard's 
devotion to his friend, — an account of which the benevolent 
physician of the Sanatorium had given her, when through him 
she first learnt of John's danger, — and now the artist's beau- 
tiful act of love had the effect of still further increasing her 
kindly feeling towards him. 

<: Mr. Hale, I honour, I respect your devotion to your — to 
our friend ; God bless you for it. I have been angry with you 
these months past, Mr. Hale ; you know this, and the reason. 
I have been pained on Agnes' account,— but she knows you 
better than I do, — she must be right. I see how impossible 
it would be for such a noble soul to love one that was less 
noble than her own,— pardon me!" stretching forth her hand ; 
" permit me to aid you in your acts of love. But let our 
friend never know that my hand is in the work, at least, not 
yet — not y et. This sad wonderful picture is mine. I will 



send you a draft upon my banker, — he must want for nothing. 
Oh, Mr. Hale, should, should he even now die, it will be 
better to die thus" looking, with streaming eyes and an exul- 
tant joy in her face, towards the picture— a joy strangely akin 
to that in the martyr's face, "than to have vegetated in a 
turnip field— than to have remained a clod of the earth, though 
his portion had been content and peace. But he will not die ; 
life shows itself strong through this very struggle ; it is the 
new birth within him. The higher life is arising — is arisen 
within his soul — he has passed into a higher class of the great 
School of Life." And with beaming eyes Honoria gazed 
upon the picture, and gathering her veil about her face, passed 
out. 

The draft upon the banker was for a munificent sum, and a 
few words accompanying it to Leonard, desired him to induce 
his friend upon his recovery to go abroad to Italy and to Spain. 
" This must be done," ran the note ; " this money will suffice, 
— all that devoted friendship will accomplish must be accom- 
plished by us." 

Honoria's were words of prophecy when she said he will 
not die. Gradually having passed through the crisis of the 
fever, and through its attendant state of exhaustion, John 
returned to a consciousness of life and the world. 

He was, therefore, leaning back upon, the pillow, and was 
gazing around him with listless eyes, listening to the chirp of 
sparrows upon his window-sill, and counting the folds of the 

white drapery of his bed, when Dr. S entered.' Having 

talked cheerfully to his patient and listened with a quiet smile 
to his inquiry of who it was who had sent him a lovely 
bouquet of wild flowers, midsummer flowers from some rich 
hay- field, and which stood now upon the window-sill,— Dr. 
S remarked— 

" Probably, my dear sir, some admirer of your picture in 
the Academy ; you've created quite an excitement in certain 
circles — you, there now lying so feeble in your bed." 

" My picture in the Academy !" gasped out peer John with 
a strange excitement. " Oh no, no, it cannot be — surely 
not; it was so far from finished; — you laugh at me, sir?" 
And the sick" man trembled and grasped with nervous excite- 
ment at the quilt. " It ought not to be — " 

" My dear Mr. Wetherley, be calm. I regret I have men- 
tioned this, if it agitates you so much; but -\\ ill you believe 
the voice of the AtJumaum — of the Literary Gazette —of all the 
papers in fact? Here, for example, is one notice of Mr. 
Wetherley's picture in the Athenmum : ( this picture, full of an 
earnestness rare in art of the present day,' * an inspiration/ 
* a marvellous finish and delicacy of touch ;' will you believe 
now, sceptic that you are? and your picture has been pur- 
chased at a marvellous price." 

" Oh, sir, you bewilder me ! you bewilder me !" said John 
in a low voice, and closed his eyes and sank his head back 
upon the pillow. 

" He speaks only the truth, andsoarcely all the truth, about 
the success of your picture, Wetherley," said another voice ; 
it was Leonard's, who had quietly entered. " Your picture 
was noble and grand in intention. It required but a little 
mechanical finish, which I felt it an honour to be able to give 
to it; it can do no man discredit; let us congratulate you 
upon its success, and upon your restoration to art and to us." 

The sick man stretched forth his arms, and in the weakness 
of a great illness, and of a great joy mingling with a great 
grief, pressed his throbbing temples upon Leonard's breast 
and shed quiet tears. Time had been when a keen jealousy 
would have gnawed and envenomed his heart at the bare 
thought of owing aught to Leonard's skill ; but John had 
been in the presence of death, and life and the aims of life lay 
before his soul, shone upon by a power more celestial by it. 
The reader will imagine how John recovered, surrounded as 
he was by such an atmosphere of love, and how, though at a 
distance, Honoria vivified him with her warm rays, the sun 
of his system. He set forth upon his travels, and Leonard 
became once more the attendant of the sick. Little Cuthbert 
lay now extended upon the couch of the Gaywood's sitting- 
room, a confirmed invalid ; his body daily wasted away, 
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whilst his intellect developed with marked rapidity. His was 
the mind of a philosopher and poet, bursting the husk of a 
child's frame. Leonard and the child clung with an indescri- 
bable tenderness to each other ; and thus, accompanying the 
child in his excursions into the beautiful country about High- 
gate, where he was drawn in a little invalid's carriage, and 
planning beautiful surprises for the child, in reading and con- 
versing with him, in sketching for him, in playing soft and 
lovely music upon the piano, to soothe the gnawing pain 
which at times assailed the little tortured frame, — Leonard 
passed the days and weeks and months of Agnes' absence. 
Where were his thoughts of love for her ? the work to be 
accomplished during her absence ? They did not exist. 
Strange are those problems: of character where all duties, 
except the sternest and most immediate ones, are fulfilled with 
ineffable grace, where the life would be a one perfect hymn 
of beauty and praise were but primary instead of secondary 
duty served and sacrificed to. Leonard unconsciously 
followed in the footsteps of his father, — the curse was handed 
down through his devoted being. At the great Judgment 
Day will the pleading voice of imperfect organisation, mental . 
as well as physical, raise its lament, and turn aside the sword 
of the Angel of Judgment ? Our Father in Heaven judgeth 
not as man judgeth ; and let us take courage in the thought of 
His mighty compassion when this cry shall reach His throne. 
And thus time rolling on brought near the return of Agnes. 



However cold in the eyes of Leonard the letters of Agnes 
might appear, the love within her soul only burnt the brighter 
the longer she remained away, — the longer she restrained the 
expression of her love. It impelled her in the eager search 
after materials for her literary work, which should win her 
renown, not alone for her own sake and her work's sake, but 
as an assurance to Leonard, that she was an object worthy of 
love, and lived out that which she commanded him to live 
out also. Stern with him she was, yet sterner with herself. 
Her every thought and action were purified through the 
knowledge that she had to live as well as to write in an 
exalted manner ; she would arouse him, her beloved, out of 
liis lethargy ; she would be proud of him before her own soul 
and before the whole world. Never had she failed in an 
object, and in him she would not fail ; love her he must, and 
with a mighty love, and their lives should be worthy of the 
doctrines they would teach. And her woman's tenderness 
shot forth with rapid growth. . She planned ways in which 
to surprise Leonard with tokens of her love, and a scheme, 
which gradually ripened within her, was to bring back with 
her to England the reconciliation of his Uncle Stamboyse, — 
the acknowledgment from the stern old man that Leonard 
had done right in the independent choice of a career. All 
that Agnes had heard of the old merchant had seized upon 
her imagination, and she felt herself in many points akin to 
him. " I understand his character better than Leonard 
does," she said to herself; " he was right, right to a certain 
degree ; truth is many-sided ; his vision is narrow, — he saw 
but one side of the truth — but it was truth and not falsehood 
that he recognised in the life of Leonard's father. He must 
acknowledge through Leonard — through us — that principle 
and ideality may be united." Agnes pondered and pondered 
upon her scheme of reconciliation with the old merchant, and 
without mentioning her intention to Leonard, determined to 
remain a day or two at Hamburg on her return from Sweden, 
and have an interview with him. 

The commencement of May found Agnes arrived at Ham- 
burg with her precious MSS., the result of her eager labour 
— her most precious treasures packed within her trunk. A 
miser could not have watched with more anxiety the convey- 
ance of his money-bags than did Agnes watch the conveyance 
from steamer to hotel of these beloved papers. These papers 

once safely locked within her chamber of the Hotel on 

the Alter Jungfernsteig, Agnes breathed freely, and began to 
consider how she should commence her quest. 

The name of .Stamboyse was one of much note even in that 



city of great merchants. The English landlord of the hotel 
was loud in sounding the praises of his wealth ; but when 
Agnes expressed a desire to see him, inquiring where she 
should probably find him, a very peculiar expression crossed 
the landlord's face, and a dry smile. " Oh, the young lady 
would be sure to find Mr. Stamboyse at his offices ; he lived 
there, transacted business there, slept there, never went out 
from there to public gardens, theatre or church. Yes, yes, 
there was no doubt he would be found there, but whether he 
would see Iter, that was another question ! There were strange 
rumours abroad about him. It was supposed he had had some 
gre&t family affliction ; but, sure enough, he was an eccentric 
man— some people called him a bear, others, a misanthrope 
— but such a thing as a lady, and a young Jady to call upon 
merchant Stamboyse ! That was a novelty ! " And the stout 
landlord laughed, and rubbed his dimpled hands, and pushed 
towards Agnes the carte of the table d'hote, and requested, 
still smiling, to know at what hour she would dine, and whe- 
ther she would dine in her own room or at the public table. 

Agnes, undaunted by this description, set forth in the direc- 
tion of the old merchant's abode. The tall warehouses", the 
cranes busily at work hauling up bales of goods, the busy 
traffic, the self-absorbed and prosaic character of countenance 
of the crowds in the narrow streets, all filled Agnes with an 
uneasy feeling ; she, the woman, the scorner of all but moral 
and intellectual wealth, felt out of harmony with the world 
around her. She recognized how impossible it would be for 
Leonard and his uncle ever to be aught but antagonistic, and 
how she herself has, by subtle degrees, felt her kinship of soul 
with Leonard to increase, with Stamboyse to decrease. "Yet, 
truth is truth in all circumstances ; principle, principle ; Stam- 
boyse, Leonard, you both are right, yet, both are wrong. I 
am clairvoyante of both spheres. I must be the mediator. 
True, thou art weak if thou dost not now drive forth tjiese - 
childish fears." «K- 

To various clerks, going in and out of the dusky offices, did 
Agnes address herself, both in English and German, but they 
either were tco busy to listen to her inquiry after the merchant, 
or shook their head dubiously. " He never saw any one during 
business hours, except upon business. The lady could not 
possibly see Mr. Stamboyse till evening: it was impossible," 
testily replied a little man with a large flabby face, a pen stuck 
behind his car, and a huge ledger underneath his arm. " It 
was upon business she desired to speak with &Ir. Stamboyse," 
urged Agnes ; " but would he give the few lines written upon, 
her card to Mr. Stamboyse, she would call again to learn his 
answer, and at what hour she might have an interview. Of 
course," she pursued in a mollifying tone, " she would on no 
account trespass upon Mr. Stamboyse's time unnecessarily." 
" I know he will see no lady — never does," returned the man, 
rubbing his nose with the card ; " and so you had better not 
give yourself the trouble of calling again." 

" I will thank you to give the card to Mr. Stamboyse," very 
calmly observed Agnes turning away, " and I shall call again." 
And so Agnes did in the course of a couple of hours, when 
she found the clerks yet more uncourteous, and the flabby- 
faced man so highly indignant, that she felt firmly persuaded 
the card had never been delivered. Agnes' determination only 
rose, however, with the opposition she encountered. Leaving 
the office she walked slowly along a narrow street, or rather 
lane, the one side 3f which for many yards was made by the 
blank walls of the great Stamboyse warehouses ; on she saun- 
tered, pondering upon some stratagem by means of which to 
beard the lion Stamboyse in his den, and raising her eyes they 
fell upon a name, painted in white letters, upon the entrance 
to a passage — " Stamboyse, Zweiter Stock Linke Hand." There 
is the nocturnal den !" ejaculated she ; " now will I of a cer- 
tainty achieve my object. At what hour does the Heir 
Kaufman Stamboyse sup?" asked Agnes carelessly of a woman 
who was just entering the passage with one of the quaintly- 
shaped Hamburg marketing baskets upon her arm. "Sup? 
Fraiilein t Kaufman Stamboyse?" returned the woman, sud- 
denly stopping and eyeing Agnes from head to foot, " seven 
o'clock certainly. Kbchin — Seven o'clock your master sups, 
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does he not? — There's a lady inquiring. I suppose your 
master is going to have visitors." 

" Visitors— my master— a lady — a lady indeed— sup do you 
say ? That's no business of yours, or of hers," screamed and 
scolded a remarkably harsh voice from a higher landing, and 
there was a sound as if a broom were most unceremoniously 
flung down the stairs, and a loud sound of scouring inter- 
mingled with angry ejaculations followed. 

Agnes, however, had obtained the information she required, 
and sauntered on : she wandered through the town, now 
noticing the busy traffic and the many vessels lying at anchor, 
and the barges bearing along the many canals the merchandise 
. from these vessels to the warehouses of the great Hamburg 
merchants ; now amusing herself with the gay costumes of 
the women of the humbler class ; now pondering and pon- 
dering upon her scheme, and Leonard's, and her own inter- 
mingling fates. 

Half-past six found Agnes with her hand upon the bell- 
handle hanging beside the door of Merchant Stamboyse. The 
sound of the bell resounded through the ghastly passages and 
up the ghastly public staircase, but no one answered to its 
summons. Again and yet again she rang. Growing im- 
patient, she rang a fourth time, giving a peal fit to have 
awakened the seven sleepers. Slowly a little sliding shutter 
in the door slid bacSk, and a sour-faced old servant- woman, 
wrinkled like one of Denner's portraits, showed herself. 
V "And who is then there?" growled an old voice, in 
German, as ill-humoured as the face. " Oh, I see, the 
Frauenzimmer—ihe lady, I take it, who wanted to know 
when the Merchant Stamboyse ate his evening's bread. I'll 
have none of your impertinent inquiries !" And before Agnes 
could reply, the shutter was pushed violently back. Agnes, 
snpling at this extraordinary reception, and wondering what- 
ever>*sort of a monster must be the master of this house, 
guarored by such a Cerberus, heard heavy footsteps ascending 
the stairs with slow and solemn tread. " Stamboyse !" said 
her heart, and involuntarily her lips felt parched and a great 
weakness came over ber frame. A tall and powerful old man, 
whose grizzled locks hung in thick masses upon the collar of 
his coat — that blue coat of the peculiar cut so familiar to her 
in Leonard's descriptions of his uncle — stood before her. 
Out of his waistcoat pocket he took a key, and whilst lie 
placed it in the lock Agnes read his strong countenance with 
a rapid glance. He had not observed her, as she stood 
somewhat back from the door ; he might have thought her 
merely passing towards some other dwelling in the house. 

" Mr. Stamboyse," suddenly spoke Agnes, stepping forward, 
and her words coming forth without reflection, for a great 
nervousness was upon her soul. He turned suddenly round — 
the light in his cold, grey eyes flashed upon her a stern lightning. 

" Madam ? — I have the honour ?" 

"Mr. Stamboyse, I am very anxious to have an interview 
with you ; it is upon business. I have found it next to impos- 
sible to gain admittance to you — I am here in Hamburg on 
purpose ; when may I have a few moments' — half an hour's 
conversation with you?" And Agnes felt that the blood 
spite of herself, rushed up to the very roots of her hair. 

"Business?" slowly repeated Stamboyse, and his keen eyes 
perused her face — " business ? — you, a young lady, with busi- 
ness to the Merchant Stamboyse?" Agnes imagined a 
shadow of satire upon his face and in his words : it stung her. 

" Yes, business, sir. A woman, as / take it, may have 
business, sir, as well as a man ; important business !" proudly, 
and with a certain anger in her manner, replied Agnes. 

" You are, perhaps, too much of an English young lady," 
pursued the old merchant, " to call here at so early an hour 
as seven to-morrow morning. If not too early for a young 
lady, before I go to my very important business I can 
then attend to your very important business. Madam, good 
evening." r 

The old merchant had entered his door, leaving Agnes 
standing alone upon the landing. "Was she indignant, amused, 
wounded ? She did not know ; but this she knew, that all 
shadow of sympathy seemed impossible between her and 



Leonard's uncle. " Yes, yes, how could Leonard have 
endured the slavery of such a master ? Her very mission 
seemed to lose its object ; what had she come for ? for what 
did she now desire an interview? She felt as though the 
whole attempt were an absurd piece of stupidity. She seemed 
to have lost her anchorage. Who has not known such a 
miserable, perplexing, mortifying mood of mind ? A quiet 
night's rest, however, had wonderfully calmed her, and at 
half-past five o'clock the next morning, her interview with 
Leonard's uncle assumed a more hopeful aspect. 

When ready- dressed by six, she flung open her chamber- 
window, and with a joyous hope within her heart, leant out 
and watched the bright rays of the newly risen sun gilding 
the Lombard's Briike, the masts of the various craft lying 
in the basin, and the groups of early holiday people passing 
along the broad public walks of the Alter and Neuer Jung- 
fernsteig, for this was Ascension Day. The bells of the 
churches were already pleasantly sounding in the clear air, 
and an unusual peacefulness seemed with the early morning 
to arch over the busy sea-port town. 

Agnes was ushered into the presence of the merchant by 
the cross old woman, cowed, however, it seemed to Agnes, at 
some command issued by her stern master, relative to this 
visit. She entered his presence precisely as the neighbouring 
church-tower tolled seven. Stamboyse was reading the 
" Algemeine Zeitung," as he sipped his coffee, wrapt in his 
morning-gown. The face had become harder than when she 
last saw him, and more than ten years seemed to have laid 
their stamp upon him. 

"You are come, madam," said he, laying down the paper, 
rising, offering her a chair at the breakfast table, and perusing 
her countenance with a peculiar mixture of dry humour and 
contempt. " Bring in another cup of coffee, Martha," he 
pursued, addressing the old woman who lingered in the door- 
way, scowling and sticking out her under lip till she looked 
more like some corbel in a church than living, to Agnes. "I 
did not expect so early a lady visitor — you see — Madam, your 
important business — if you will favour me!" 

Agnes sate for a few moments with a strange feeling of 
petrifaction creeping over her ; those cold searching eyes of 
the old man, all the time of her silence, reading her perplexed 
and distressed countenance. "Now I am here," she con- 
tinued suddenly, and raised her eyes, fixing them boldly upon 
his, "my business becomes difficult." 

" Humph," remarked Stamboyse. 

" Difficult, because I feel how completely you and I are 
guided, or rather influenced by such opposite views in 
life." 

"What does all this lead to, madam?" growled the mer- 
chant, impatiently, taking up his paper. 

" It leads, Mr. Stamboyse, to the very heart of my busi- 
ness." 

" Heart!" growled the merchant, " of course, a young lady 
can only have business of the heart" And he continued to 
glance over his paper. 

" Mr. Stamboyse," cried Agnes, starting with impatience 
from her chair, and stamping her foot with irres trainable 
irritation upon the floor, "for once listen to a woman as 
though she were a human being. Drop, for heaven's sake, 
the word young lady, I am a human being, who demand a 
fair and candid hearing from another human being," 

Stamboyse looked up with an expression of less contempt : 
his interest was aroused. Agnes' words now flowed unim- 
peded ; she had lost all self-consciousness and embarrassment. 
"I am Agnes Singleton, who have chosen as my future hus- 
band your nephew Leonard Mordant, the son of that unhappy 
and misguided man, Augustus Mordant, and of your most 
unhappy, most to be compassionated sister. I am acquainted 
with the whole misery of the marriage ; of your hatred of 
Leonard's father — a just hatred ; of your anger with Leonard ; 
of your utter abandonment of him ; of the disappointment you 
have had in him. Restrain your angry words, Mr. Stam- 
boyse, what I have to speak now I must speak. Pardon me 
that I touch upon subjects so painful, so forbidden; but at times 
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-words must be merciless as the knife of the surgeon. I desire 
only truth to exist between you and me, between Leonard and 
you." 

"You wish to make up matters. That sneaking young 
coward has sent you, as his miserable father of old sent my 
befooled sister, to whine and wring her hands and play off a 
woman's fooleries before me ! " burst in Stamboyse with a 
force of anger and contempt which must have silenced any 
one less resolute than Agnes Singleton. But she, proudly 
approaching the irate man as he paced with angry steps the 
room, said with a voice of such convincing truth and noble 
pride, that it quelled even Stamboyse's anger, 

" No ; Leonard is utterly unconscious of my being here — 
he would be the very last person in this world to desire so 
mean, so base a thing. All blame be upon my head. It is 
because I have perceived in Leonard's soul a secret yearning 
after a reconciling word from you, as balm to heal the un- 
healed wound of that great misery, that bitter curse hanging 
upon him from the wretched marriage of his parents ; it is 
for this that I am come. His is a gentle, noble, yet proud 
spirit, incapable of base meanness. It is because I recognise, 
on your side, Mr. Stamboyse, justice — to a certain point — 
because I regard moral principle as highly as you can do 
— because I regret, ay, a thousand times more deeply than 
you can do, the spectacle of glorious mental gifts being 
dragged down into the mire and trampled upon by coarse 
brutal feet, through lack of honesty — yes, because I consider 
moral principle of higher importance than intellect, yet 
worship intellect with the whole powers of my being— that 
I am come as a mediator between you and your nephew. 
Let not the additional curse of your displeasure cling to him 
and darken his life — " 

"Whilst Agnes still spoke, the old woman burst in wringing 
her hands and crying aloud, " A fire ! a lire in Deich-strasse ! 
the flames are curling up through the roofs at the back of the 
houses across the canal. You can see them. The engines are 
coming — don't you hear them ? Lord of heaven, preserve us ! 
The warehouses, Herr Kaufmann, the warehouses ! " And 
whilst they listened the tolling of the alarm-bells was heard, 
the thundering along of fire-engines, the shrieks of people in 
the streets. Stamboyse and Agnes flew simultaneously to the 
window and flung open the casement. Thick volumes of 
smoke were hurried along by a brisk wind, sparks were falling 
in showers upon the barges moored in the canal beneath the 
windoAVS, people were seen hurrying along or flinging furni- 
ture into the street from the windows. A sudden panic 
seized upon the city this bright holiday morning. The old 
woman had fallen upon her knees, praying. " We are safe, 
Martha," said Stamboyse; "don't be such an old fool! I 
must see, however, that the people are on duty." And he 
hurried off without apparently remembering the presence of 
Agnes, and leaving the old woman still sobbing and praying. 
Agnes gazed out of the window towards the burning houses ; 
the flames flared and leaped up through the roofs, windows 
and chimneys, white and livid in the glare of the bright early 
morning sun. Now was heard the sudden crash of a stack of 
falling chimneys, now the shouts of the distant crowd — the roar 
of fire-engines, the galloping of soldiers arriving to drive off the 
crowds of gathering spectators, the rumbling along of waggons 
and carts carrying away madly heaped together furniture ; 
barges suddenly were unmoored and glided down the canal 
loaded with furniture and people ; men, women, and children 
bearing the most heterogeneous articles — bedding, books, 
clothes — were seen hurrying along the quays ; the sick, the 
dying, were borne in litters or in the arms of their friends ; 
children were lost in the crowd uttering loud shrieks of 
despair. Whilst Agnes yet gazed out, her eyes swimming 
with tears of excitement and sympathy, a barge just opposite 
the windows suddenly burst into flames ; the shrieks of the 
people upon it yelled fearfully above the more distant roar of 
terror — there were people seen leaping into the water, boats 
putting out to snatch up the sufferers, masses of burning mer- 
chandise and furniture falling hissing into the canal. In a 
moment Agnes had rushed down upon the quay— she was 



carrying on shore a terrified child whose mother lay fainting 
upon the stones. 

Agnes suddenly felt an extraordinary strength and energy 
enter into her. Every interest of her being seemed absorbed 
by the great misery around her. Helping, suggesting, cheer- 
ing, she was carried along through a dozen dangers, which at 
the time appeared no dangers to her. 

It was at the foot of a flight of wide steps leading up from a 
wharf into great warehouses, that she had constructed an 
asylum for a group of children, terrified women, and sick 
persons. And here with water in front, and on either hand, 
seemed to be a place of entire safety ; besides which, the wind 
carried the flames towards another quarter of the city. Still, 
fire-engines came thundering along the wharf, and were 
stationed in readiness with their long leathern pipes curling 
like serpents up the walls and. over the roofs, and everywhere 
men were vigilant — for these were the warehouses of the great 
house of Stamboyse. 

The group of people who under Agnes' guidance had 
sought shelter upon the steps, felt, in resting over-shadowed 
by the walls of this great house, an assurance of protection. 
It was such a rich, such an important house, that ill-luck 
could not befall it— at least, they knew that all that the power 
of man could do to avert the flames would be done. But 
together with the engines came men who ruthlessly sought to 
drive away the fugitives from the broad steps. Agnes pleaded 
with an unconscious eloquence for the little band; she 
caught a glimpse of the tall figure of old Stamboyse himself. 
The brisk wind which so unluckily for the doomed city was 
abroad that morning, blowing through his gray locks, and 
fluttering his long green moming-gown. " Oh, sir !" she 
cried, stretching forth her hands and seizing upon its folds, 
as he stood at the top of the steps commanding the men to 
drive off the fugitives ; " I conjure you, have pity upon t||g| 
miserable women and children — upon these sick — these aEgjp 
See, see, the wind carries the flames in the contrary directipn 
— your great warehouses stand surrounded by this canal; oh, 
may not this be an asylum for this handful of the afflicted ! 
May not heaven for their sakes guard, preserve your merchan- 
dise ! " And she clung to his skirts, looking up; at him with 
such an eager, pleading, and extraordinary look in her 
excited young face, that Stamboyse was strangely affected. 

"Y'es, yes; perhaps you are right — let them be brought 
in. "Within the court there is space sufficient ; only let these 
steps be cleared— let there be room for the engines to work, if 
need be ! " And Agnes had the great joy of seeing Stam- 
boyse himself aid in the .conveyance of the weak and fainting 
within the area of the great court-yard. 

""What are you here for ?" the old man said hurriedly to 
her, after they had made a temporary shelter for the sick. 
" You should not be here — go home. Are you -alone here in 
Hamburg— quite alone ? This is no scene for you. Heaven 
alone knows what may be the termination of this fire. I will 
send you under safe escort to your hotel. You must return 
directly to England ! " 

" I cannot go yet," returned Agnes in a low, firm tone, 
grasping Stamboyse's hand. " I must stop with you— I must, 
God will bless you for your action to these miserable people. 
I shall be no burden to you. I feel it within me to remain 
here." The old man returned no answer, except a momentary 
glance of surprise and inquiry at the delicate white profile 
which was turned away from him and which was arrested as 
if intently listening to some distant sound. " Hark ! hark ! '* 
she exclaimed ; " do you not hear that cry ! It is from the 
brigade in the street : they command that water be made to 
play upon the roofs of the houses ; the cry is that the flames 
are rushing in this direction." 

She and Stamboyse now were out upon the quay. A chain 
of busy hands was formed to pass along buckets of water* in 
order to saturate the bales of goods lying within the court- 
yards, whilst the engines played vigorously upon the roofs; 
Across the canal, in thick volleys, flew flakes of fire ; the 
wooden bridge spanning the canal was wreathed with 
flame. 



